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PALACE OF THE NOBILITY, STOCKHOLM. 

That is to misunderstand the real import of your in- 
tentions, to forget that among the persons who are at 
the head of the powerful peace movement now manifest- 
ing itself in the world men and women are found who 
have justly become notable by their patriotic ardor, and 
who have taught us by the example of their lives how a 
sincere desire to serve the cause is perfectly compati- 
ble with the most exalted patriotism, how the remedy 
for the evils which waste humanity is not to destroy 
the love of country, but to elevate the love of one's 
neighbor. 

You will all, ladies and gentlemen, recognize with me, 
I am convinced, that he who, for whatever reason, 
renounces the first duty of every citizen, does not de- 
serve the good fortune of having a country; that the 
people which is not ready at any sacrifice to preserve its 
liberty and its independence — those precious blessings 
for the individual as for the nation — loses the right to 
existence. 

" The cause of national defense and that of peace are 
indissolubly united," was said in this sense a few days 
ago in this very capital by an eminent political man, a 
convinced Liberal, and little suspected of any militaristic 
tendencies whatever, in a discourse which he pronounced 
as president at the opening of a great national shooting 
contest. In this discourse he believed it to be his duty 
to point out the value, for the defense of one's country, 
of voluntary shooting exercises in which the entire popu- 
lation takes part. He recalled the coincidence, a signifi- 
cant one, as he thought, of this imposing demonstration 
of the popular patriotic movement with the present 
meeting, equally imposing, of the friends of peace. 

Convinced of the harmony of our views on this point, 
which is of such essential importance for those who are 
responsible for the destinies of their country, I can, with 
all my heart, associate myself with your work, and rejoice 
sincerely that you have done me the honor to choose the 
capital of my country as your place of meeting. 

The King's government will not fail to follow your 
labors with a deep interest, and we entertain the hope 
that from your deliberations may come results of durable 
value for humanity. 

With these good wishes and in this hope I have the 
honor to declare the eighteenth Universal Peace Congress 
open. 



Response for the Delegates to the 
Stockholm Peace Congress. 

Speech of Senator Henri La Fontaine, from Bel- 
gium, President of the Permanent International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, at the opening session oj the Eight- 
eenth Universal Peace Congress. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Need I express to our 
Swedish friends the peculiar happiness that we 
feel in coming together here in this delightful 
and fascinating country, toward which our gaze 
is often turned with gratitude and with pride, 
since the principles which are so dear to us 
were applied here in particularly delicate circum- 
stances. Peace, holy peace, is here a reality ; for 
here an entire people, from the head of the state 
down to the most humble citizen, demands it, 
proclaims it and rejoices over it. 

More than twenty years have passed by since 
the regular organization of the peace congresses, 
without our deliberations having taken place on Scan- 
dinavian territory. Yet it will be difficult for many 
among us to persuade ourselves that this is true, for, 
thanks to the sympathies long since shown by the noblest 
among you, thanks to the warm welcome which you have 
extended to us, thanks to the captivating charm of this 
country and of the hospitable city which shelters us, 
thanks to the reputation for wisdom and probity which 
honors this country and crowns it with a halo of splendor, 
it seems to us that in coming to Swedish soil for the first 
time we are really returning to it, and, though scarcely 
disembarked, it seems to us that we have never left you. 
Our duty to do great things in this new gathering of 
the friends of international peace will be for this reason 
all the more binding, and we shall hope to see important 
declarations date from Stockholm. 

Without belittling the work accomplished heretofore, 
which, from the modest debates of our movement, re- 
ceived with so many smiles and so much sarcasm, has, 
after a century of preaching and propaganda, brought 
us to the Peace Conference at The Hague, we ought 
not to deceive ourselves as to the fact that what remains 
to be done is more essential and more important than all 
that we have done. 

The great mission which devolves upon us henceforth 
is to awaken in humanity the consciousness of its unity. 
We have already breathed into it a horror of war and 
inspired it with the love of justice ; already arbitration 
has secured universal sympathy, and war, for diplomatists 
and jurists, if not for soldiers, has come to be considered 
a duel to be carefully regulated. 

But if the world possesses laws of war, drawn up in 
articles of scrupulously minute detail, laws of peace are 
still wanting. It will be yours, in the course of the de- 
liberations of this year, to give to the world the form of 
an international code. But in order that the interna- 
tional code may acquire its full authority, it must emanate 
from the popular will of the nations, and in order to state 
the law a permanent court must be established ; in a 
word, the creation of an international parliament and of 
an international tribunal seems to be the logical next 
step in the movement which is drawing the nations 
towards a world federation. 

In this matter the American government has not hesi- 
tated to take a bold initiative ; this initiative must find 
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among us, and, through us, in public opinion, a decisive 
support. In the Interparliamentary Union propositions 
no less important have been laid down with the view of 
transforming that organization into a body representative 
of the national representative assemblies ; these proposals 
ought to receive the benefit of our warmest approbation. 

Again, the American legislature has just authorized 
the creation of a commission whose duty it will be to 
study the foreign relations of the country and to bring 
about various ententes between the American govern- 
ment and other governments. In France there has been 
instituted in connection with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a bureau whose special mission is to follow all 
manifestations of an international character and to deter- 
mine up to what point the French government should 
interest itself. Such committees and bureaus should be 
organized by all the governments. 

But all these institutions are but the wheels of an 
intergovernmental machine which will remain inert if life 
is not breathed into it. This life can come only from the 
will of all men directed toward the same goal of under- 
standing, coordination and cooperation. It is to awaken 
this will and to show its power and to render it conscious 
that it is important that we work henceforth with the 
greatest energy. 

It is in the work of the organization of intellectual 
effort everywhere that we must engage persistently. 
Thousands and thousands of men, in all domains of 
science and of technique, live indifferent to the claims of 
the peace movement. These remain for them, in spite 
of the results obtained, Utopian ideas. But if you group 
these men according to their specialty, if you bring them 
together to deliberate in common on the problems of the 
science or of the technique to which they are devoted, if 
you show them the utility and the advantage of common 
rules to be formulated and applied, their skepticism 
vanishes and with the most sincere enthusiasm they en- 
gage in the ways of internationalism. Henceforth they 
are parts of a machine from which it is impossible for 
them to extricate themselves ; soon the necessity of uni- 
fying the methods of the sciences and of the correlated 
techniques forces itself upon them and obliges them to 
form more extended groups and finally to encircle the 
globe in one world organization of all the sciences and 
all the techniques. From the day when this work shall 
have been realized the intellectual unity of humanity 
will be an accomplished fact, and in all the schools, in all 
the universities, in all the laboratories, a single science 
and a single technique will prevail. 

Certainly, the vast industrial organizations which have 
monopolized certain productions on the surface of the 
earth, the spread of the most recent inventions such as 
the telephone, the automobile, the incandescent light, the 
cinematograph, the aeroplane, are the indubitable signs 
that men even in the most remote corners of the world 
are discovering the same needs which they are satisfying 
in the same way. 

But the human consciousness lies inert. It does not 
recognize the unifying significance of these marvelous 
inventions, because those who bave invented them per- 
ceive only their direct and personal interest and those 
who propagate them or study them are slaves of their 
specialty. 

We only whose view stretches beyond special event 



and frontiers, we only can be the agents of this necessary 
awakening of the human consciousness. 

Everywhere that we can impel men to deliberate 
together, we ought to intervene. Each time that it shall 
be possible for us to show that the discoveries are all the 
result of the collaboration of experts and of technicists 
belonging to the most diverse peoples, we must repeat 
this far and wide. 

In this country a man was born who, with most clear- 
sighted vision, affirmed this principle of international 
collaboration ; Alfred Nobel instituted his prizes not to 
recompense Swedes alone, but to bring honor to all who 
on the entire earth have worked for universal progress 
without distinction of class, of race, of nationality or of 
religion. For him the world was only the country of 
countries of which all men are fellow citizens and of 
which all the states are fraternal provinces. 

May his great example guide us and light our way. 
Under the aegis of the thoughts which inspired him, let 
us deliberate with the desire to bring men together, in 
spite of themselves, if necessary, and to impose upon 
them a perpetual peace, not through the vain fear of the 
evils of war, but in the name of science and truth. 



The Events of the Year as Related 
to War and Peace. 

Report of Br. A . Gobat, Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau, to the Stockholm Peace Congress. 

Last year at Brussels I closed my report on this sub- 
ject by pointing out the recrudescence of militarism 
which was manifesting itself in the constant increase of 
armaments and of the burdens under which the great 
powers are holding Europe down. One would think 
that the frightful increase of their debts, the financial 
difficulties in which they are all struggling, and still more 
the increased cost of living, no cessation of which can be 
foreseen, would put an end to this destruction of the 
public wealth and direct the efforts of the governments 
toward an improvement of the precarious condition of 
the working classes. But there is nothing of the sort ; 
the race still continues. Everywhere the army and navy 
budgets are increased by further millions for the piling 
up of the munitions of war, the improvement of the in- 
struments of destruction, the construction of barracks, 
fortifications and warships. And one does not know 
which to be most surprised at, the facility with which 
the governments dispense the money which they do not 
have, or the patience of the people in bearing the bur- 
dens with which they are loaded down. Among the 
astonishing things, let us not forget the expedient resorted 
to by the government of Austria- Hungary, which has no 
money for the most urgent needs of the nation. It se- 
cures the offer to itself, by its shipbuilders, of three 
Dreadnaughts. How well this government understands 
its parliament ! Before expending the money there will 
be kicking, and possibly refusal, but afterwards the bill 
will be paid. 

The suppression of armed peace, which is in essence 
a permanent state of war, must be considered the most 
urgent problem which has ever been presented to hu- 
manity. 

Is the political horizon so darkened with clouds that 



